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Facts You Should Know! 


Ist. That the Douglass National Bank of Chicago is the first National Bank owned and controlled 
by Colored people ever authorized by the United States Government. 
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2nd. That, being a National bank, located in the Central Reserve City of Chicago, you can do your 
banking with it by mail as conveniently from any part of the United States as if you were in 
Chicago. 
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3rd. That we pay 3% interest on your deposits. 


$—ONE DOLLAR OPENS A SAVINGS ACCOUNT—$ 


Why not send one dollar now and have the satisfaction of knowing that you are a depos- 
itor in the FIRST national Bank of the Race? 


Address : 


THE DOUGLASS NATIONAL BANK 


3623-25 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE ELECTION 


T was a G. O. P. landslide—the old elephant 

went on a rampage and drove the bob-cat aud 
the donkey to the tall timbers. The situation was 
rather unusual and the big plurality pited up by 
President Coolidge was surprising to many who 
felt that on account of the third party none of the 
presidential candidates would get enough electoral 
votes to put him in office and consequently the elec- 
tion of the country’s next chief governing officer 
would be thrown to Congress. It shouldn’t seem so 
surprising, however, 
when you realize that 
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JUST FOR FUN 


PROMINENT anti-Negro propagandist is 

quoted as saying, “Distinction among the 
races is not accidental, neither is it incidental .. . 
it is designed . . . it is of vast import and indicates 
the wisdom of the Divine Mind.” 

While we cannot agree with the standard bear- 
ers of white supremacy who insist that white men 
are the earth’s overlords by divine decree, we must 
admit that there is a radical difference between 
black men and their white brethren—an outstand- 

ing difference. 






in the past decade, con- 
stant migration of Ne- 
groes from the South to 
the North and West 
has added just that 
many votes to the piv- 
otal states. 

While some of these 
migrants have joined 
the ranks of the Prog- 
ressive party and stiil 
others have set their 
seal of approval on the 
platform of the Demo- 
crats, the majority of 
them have cast their lot 
with the Republican 
Party, easily swinging 
the doubtful states to 
Coolidge. 

Chicago, whose Col- 
ored population has in- 
creased about 150,000 in 
the past eight years, 
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as subscribers, to show the magazine to others, so that 
they, too, may have a chance to subscribe. We take pleas- 
ure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail all 
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Since last May when 
those two idle-rich 
white boys killed their 
young neighbor “just 
for the fun of killing,” 
that tragedy has been 
re-enacted several times 
not only in this country 
but abroad by young- 
sters rich and poor who 
wanted to feel the same 
thrill derived from slay- 
ing “just for = 
None of these young 
killers, however, were 
Colored. Colored peo- 
ple are different. They 
are not so_ naturally 
brutal and unmoral that 
they want to kill human 
beings “just for fun.” 
At least when they stoop 
to murder they have 
some excuse other than 
the mere pleasure of 


elected her first Colored judge, Albert Bailey 

George. She also elected one Colored State Sena- 

tor, Adelbert H. Roberts, and sent four other Col- 

ored men, Shadrick B. Turner, Charles A. Griffin, 
(Continued on page 21) 
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seeing human blood flow. 

Centuries of culture of which the white man 
boasts have not eliminated his savage thirst for 
blood, nor have three centuries of daily contact 
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YOU’VE GOT TO START CLIMBING 





HEIRS had 
an elaborate 
ding. The long 
aisles of St. Mat- 
Church 
looked like avenues 
of gigantic 
bushes and Coralee 
herself, radiant in 
cream satin and 
pearls, her small brown face peeping out 
from misty folds of tulle looked like a 
flower. 


been 
wed- 


thew’s 


rose- 





had spent the two glorious 
weeks of their honeymoon in Cuba. Jim 
had saved a whole year to do it. 

“Just think of him taking her to 
Cuba,” Mary Anne Brown exclaimed. 
“Isn’t that too romantic for words?” 


They 


“Looks to me like it would be more 
sense to buy her a house to live in or 
put that money in the bank,” Grandma 
Rrown replied. “Where’s she gonna 
live when she gits back?” 

“Oh, they’ve got the cutest little flat 
in that new building, an in-a-door bed 
affair—just two rooms already fur- 
nished.” 

“That ain’t’ no way for married folks 
to live. That gal’ll be so lazy Jim’ll 
git gray-headed tryin’ to pay the bills.” 

“But grandma, peoople don’t work 
themselves to death now like they did 
when you were married.” 

“Do I look like I'm dead? Just 
you mark my words an’ see if that gal 
ain’t wantin’ fhe earth before the year’s 
out.” 

The old lady proved to be something 
of a prophet for five months later Cora- 
lee complained of climbing the five 
flights of stairs that led to their tiny 
apartment and insisted that washing 
made her hands rough. 

“Wait ’til I make my pile, little one,” 
Jim would laugh, “and you shall have 
a whole train of servants.” 

“But Jim,” Coralee protested, “how’re 
you going to make a pile working for 
old Garford? You don’t earn enough 
now to make any kind of a showing. 
Why Bob and Marion Jones have a 
swell bungalow in Bordo Park and 
they married two months after we did.” 

“Bob’s not getting it honestly, either,” 
Jim replied. : 

Coralee looked thoughtful a momen;, 
it was not the first time she had heard 
of Bob Jones’ sideline. 

“Jim, why don’t you ask for a raise?” 

“Because jobs are scarce now. They 
laid off five men last week,’ Jim replied 
gravely. 

“Well we ought to do some entertain- 
ing during the holidays and there'll be 
Christmas presents to buy. We've just 
got to have more money, Jim. We've 
got to. Why don’t you get another 
job? I heard that Mr. Hagen at the 


By Jay Grayson 


The crumbs of kindrress we scatter are apt to return 


strange forms. 


Occidental Grocery Company gets three 
thousand a year. Why don't you try 
to get something like that?” 

“Those jobs are not as plentiful as 
they might be, my dear,” Jim replied. 
“Besides we've only been married five 
months, you can’t expect to do every- 
thing in a minute.” Jim looked a little 
hurt. Coralee, he knew, did not realize 
what he was up against.. She had no 
way of knowing what a trying position 
the Colored man occupies in the com- 
mercial world. 


“We could rent that little plaec in 
Nemo Street for seventy-five dollars 
and we're paying paying seventy for 
this,” Coralee continued. “And it’s 


such a dear little house, new and right 
up to the minute with the prettiest lit- 
tle yard and a lovely porch and four big 
rooms—” 

“Yes, but we have to furnish it,” Jim 
objected, “the seventy dollars we pay 
here includes everything but our food.” 

“But we don’t have to pay cash for 
the furniture. I’ve already been to see 
about it, and we can get it for just five 
dollars a week. Oh, Jim, I detest this 
little old cubby hole. Besides, how’re 
we ever going to reach the top if you 
don’t start climbing sometime?” 

Jim argued and tried to show his wife 
the advantage of staying in small quar- 
until they could save for larger 
ones, but the following Saturday after- 
noon he found himself in Shelly’s furni- 
ture store placing his signature to a 
contract for nine hundred and fifty dol- 


ters 


lars worth of furniture to be paid for at 
the rate of nine dollars a week. The 
five dollar a week plan, the dealer ex- 
plained, covered only five hundred dol- 
furniture or less and as 


lars worth of 








to us in 


‘ 


Coralee had insisted on “good stuff” the 
Lill increased to nearly double the 
amount of the five dollar a week plan. 

Thirty-six dollars a month for furni- 
ture and seventy-five more for rent left 
but twenty-nine month for 
iood, clothing, sickness and amusement, 
and food was high. Jim’s clothes grew 
shinier and more frayed around the bot- 
tom. Coralee managed somehow, he 
couldn’t understand just how, but she 
told him morning three months 
later that she had all her plans complete 
tor a Christmas tree and dinner dance 
to half a dozen couples on Christmas 
night and an all night affair New Year's 
Eve. 

“And I want you to stop by Blanco’s 
and get the favors,” she told him. 

“Great Scott!’ he exclaimed that 
night, “did you know those favors were 
eighty cents apiece and you ordered 
fourteen of them? That’s eleven dol- 
lars and twenty cents for mere table 
decorations.” 

“But Jim, it’s our first dinner-dance 
and we've got to make a good show- 
ing,” Coralee insisted. 


dollars a 


one 


Tne dimner was a huge success. Cora- 
guests raved over her exquisite 
furnishing her house, they 
praised her dinner and she even man- 
aged a black garbed young woman in 
a beribboned cap with long black velvet 
strings and a dab of lace apron, to 


lee’s 


teste in 


serve, - 
“Coralee, this is living,” Mary Anne 
remarked as she stood fingering the soft 
folds of pink silk that covered Cora- 
lee’s ivory white bed. 
Coralee beamed with pleasure. 
“Jim must have a gold mine some- 
(Continued on page 8) 


“How are you gcing to make a pile working for old Garford?’ 
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NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1924 


EEN JONES, the 
thirteenth child of 
poor, shiftless par- 
ents lives in Butter- 
field Street, the poor- 
est and filthiest part 
of the city. Half- 
starved, because the 
father’s meager sal- 
ary is insufficient, the 
children early learn to shift for them- 
selves. 

Old Mag, a white woman, who has 
been a famous dancer, teaches Teen to 
dance. When she is fourteen, Old Mag 
dies and Teen’s mother finds her a job 
helping out in a laundry. Later she is 
given a regular job ironing at eight dol- 
lars a week. Her only recreation is the 
corner moving picture show. Here she 
meets Danny Holman who offers to take 
her to a dance. 


Teen dances so well that Prof. Cook 
hires her to assist him every Saturday 
night. She wins first prize in a dancing 
contest and is given a week’s work at 
a local theatre as compensation. She 
gives up her job in the laundry but is 
unable to land anything better than a 
job in a cabaret at $18 a week. Dis- 
gusted with the work she appeals to 
Stein, the theatrical manager, who finds 
a place for her with the Miami Stock 
C ompany. 








‘““We don’t pay nothin’ while you're 
trdinin’,” the manager told her, “and 
course you can’t start out as the star 
of the drammer. You'll get twenty dol- 
lars the first week an’ if you make good, 
then we'll see what we can do with 
you.” 

Teen worked hard. She had been 
given the part of Dora Keene, an or- 
phan, who in her anxiety to rise above 
her environment and to get away from 
a cruel aunt with whom she lives, elopes 
with a villan who refuses to marry her, 
and causes her to become an outcast. 
So completely was Teen lost to her part 
that when she sank in despair on the 
doorstep while paper snow slowly cov- 
eved her, she shed tears and shivered 
with cold. 


“You're all right, kid,” the manager 
told her, “keep on and you'll be a cat- 
bird some day.” 

“T don’t doubt she'll be a cat-bird 
all right with that squeaky little voice 
of hers,” commented Dena Green, the 
star. “She'll sure never be a _ trage- 
dienne.” 

Three weeks without pay was pretty 
hard on Teen. Her mother nagged 
constantly, the grocer refuser further 
credit and her clothes were getting 
shabby. On the opening night the girl 
reached the theatre early. Indeed she 
was dressed for her part and waiting 


THE DARK ROAD 


By Jane Jones 





Danny learns that sordid surroundings can’t tarnish a real lady. 








in the wings long before the star ar- 
rived. From her hiding place she could 
see the theatre change from a darkened 
cavern to a sea of faces. 


“Now don’t forget, kid,” the manager 
admonished, “when your cruel aunt 
throws you out in that third scene, be 
sure you don’t throw your weight on 
the steps because they’re just canvass 
and mighty thin wood. You just 
stumble like and roll over to that little 
pile of snow in front of the house.” 
“Out of my house, you've disgraced us,” 
Dena, as the cruel aunt, thrust Teen out 
the canvas door. Teen remembering 
her instructions, landed rather forcibly 
on the small canvas snow pile two feet 
beyond, so forcibly indeed that an un- 
protected nail that held the canvas snow 
to its wooden foundation pierced her 
leg and caused her to roll over quickly 
to an easier position. Here she must 
rest until the snow covered her while 
the curtain slowly rose and fell. 


Down came the curtain right over 
Teen’s head. It wasn’t six feet above 
her and unless she moved it was bound 
to hit her. Teen became panic stricken, 
made a smooth getover towards the 
footlights and slid out of the curtain’s 
way amid peals of laughter and storms 
of applause. Then realizing what she 


WINTER 
By Evelyn Eastman 


INTER whirls in eddies quaint, 
The brown and fallen leaves; 

He strips with ruthless hand 

The vine below the eaves. 


He sallies forth across the fields 
That stretch before my door, 
Then hastens to the ocean 

To make the billows roar. 


Welcome jovial Winter, 
Holly crowned, sublime. 
Snow-clad, robust creature 
That heralds Christmas time. 





had done, she flew to the wings and 
took her place on the safe side of the 
snow bank. Here she lay before the 
door as the curtain descended on that 
scene for the last time. 

When at the final curtain Dena, the 
star, came out and smiled, and threw 
kisses at the storming audience, for the 
first time in her career with the Miami 
Stock Company they hissed. “Send 
out Dora,” they demanded. 

“Say, kid,” the doorman informed her 





a little later, “they’s a  stagedoor 
Johnny out there a wantin’ to see you. 
Better put’on all you got, ’cause he 
looks like one of them kind what invites 
you to hang on the old feed bag.” 

It proved to be Israel Perlman, maker 
of stars. He did put on the “feed bag,” 
and it was the kind of a meal Teen had 
never seen before—served in a private 
room at Cadmon’s where Mr. Perlman 
evidently was a frequent visitor.. 

“What're you planning to do, girlie?” 
Perlman asked, over the dessert. 

“IT want to be a famous dancer, oh, 
awfully famous,” she replied enthusias- 
tically. “Dena, the star in our com- 
pany, says I won’t make a good tra- 
gedienne.” 

“I agree with her. Nix on that stuff. 
Nobody wants to pay for crying. You 
can find enough to cry about free for 
nothing every day. Make ’em laugh. 
That’s my motto. Any boob is willing 
to pay for a little happiness.” 

“Do you think I could make any- 
body laugh?” Teen asked. 

“Sure, didn’t you bring the house 
down tonight?” 

“You mean when the curtain nearly 
fell on me?” 

“Sure. You had the very expression 
IT want you to wear in this revue I’m 
puttin’ on. You see it’s a little winter 
garden stunt and I can fit you in it 
fine. I can black you up and you can 
be the little tar baby that the alligator 
eats up in ‘Dixie Dream Revue.’ Only 
you don’t let him bite you. And it’ll 
pay you $150 a week as long as it lasts 
and Ill give you a chance to show what 
you're made of.” 

Teen toyed with her spoon but did 
not reply. She had never heard of Izzy 
Perlman, and of course did not realize 
that this was a chance of a lifetime. 

“What you say?” he asked abruptly. 

“Tt it a real live alligator?” she asked 
innocently. 

The big man laughed. He slapped 
his fat hands on his plump thighs and 
roared. 

“So that was the trouble? No, it’s 
a great big wooden alligator with elec- 
tric bulbs for eyes and great wooden 
teeth big enough for you to sit on and 
its jaws open and shut automatically. 
Fair enough?” 

As an important little fill-in in the 
Dixie Dream Revue Teen made good. 
Mornings she came down early and 
practiced in the great saurian’s jaws. 
She learned to dance on its teeth, to 
stand between its eyes and sing as it 
slowly opened its mouth and caused her 
to climb down its teeth. For two years 

(Continued on page 11) 
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HERE AND THERE 


By the Observer 





T happened at the annual meeting 

of the Two of us 

went together to get the latest dope 
on how to make an octogenarian look 
like a flapper by the merest touch of a 
lipstick and the proper pat of the pow- 
der puff. The woman next to me 
fidgeted about for ten minutes, removed 
her hat, coat and gloves and placed 
them on the chair beside her. 


Cosmeticians. 


“Have you a mirror?” she asked me. 


I fished in my purse for one and 
handed it to her. 
“Look,” she said, as she took the 


glass, “isn’t that a Colored girl across 
from us?” 

“Yes,” I replied, without the least 
bit of surprise; “there are several of us 
here. We are all beauty culturists.” 

“Oh, are you Colored, too?” she asked 
in surprise. 

“Of course.” I didn’t see how there 
could be any doubt about that for I am 
rather brown and my hair has that love- 
iy little crinkle in it peculiar to the 
women of our race who have that coarse 
jet black hair. 

“Oh, I’d never have thought that. 
Why—why, you act so nice and you 
don’t talk funny a bit. And your dress 
is awfully pretty.” 

“Evidently you haven't come in con- 
tact with many Colored people,” I said. 
“Most of my friends have better educa- 
tions than I have and wear nicer 
clothes.” 

“Really?” she exclaimed in her shrill 
little voice. “I thought you might be 
a dark foreigner of some kind. I had 
an idea Colored people were a pretty 
bad lot. You see, there are none in the 
town where I live, but I saw the ‘Birth 
of a Nation’ when it was there and I 
thought if all Colored people were like 
those, then I never wanted to come in 
contact with them.” 

“Well, I’ve seen filthy white women 
dead drunk laying in the gutter,” I said, 
“but I know they are not all drunkards. 
And I know hundreds of white women 
kill their husbands and thousands of 
white men torture and burn human be- 
ings, but I know all of them are not 
like that. 3ut, of course, I am not 
judging a whole race of people by the 
ideas of a moving picture producer— 
my knowledge comes from living with 
them.” 

Just then the chief cosmetician began 
her demonstration much to the relief of 
my neighbor. 





What did you learn at school today, 
Billie?” Brown asked of his nine-year- 
old daughter. 

“Well, I'll tell you, Dad,” the child 
responded, somewhat troubled, “we had 
a geography lesson this afternoon that 
was a regular puzzle to me.” 


“Yes? 
said, taking the child on his’ knee. 

“You see, daddy, the geography says 
all the people on earth are divided into 


Well, tell daddy about it,” he 


three great races, white, yellow and 
biack. Well, teacher asked everyone 
who belonged to the Caucasian race to 
stand. The whole room stood up, but 
she told me to sit down. “You belong 
to the black race, Billie,’ she told me. 
Daddy, I don’t look anything like that 
picture in the book.” 

“Let’s see your book,” Brown said, 
frowning. 

The little girl opened the big book 
tc the chapter on “Races of Mankind.” 

“See, Daddy,” she said, “this man is 
all naked and has rings in his nose and 
funny pictures all over his face and 
arms. And look, the woman only has 
a little bit of grass around her waist and 
some beads, and her hair looks as if it 
had never been combed; and look, Dad- 
dy, it says in the book that these black 
people have crooked legs and they wor- 
ship sticks and stones and some of them 
cat people. See, the book says they are 
the least civilized of any people on 
earth. Daddy, you know I won the 
prize last year for always having my 
hair combed and never having to be 
sent out to wash my face and teacher 
said “I was the tidiest girl in the class, 
and I’ve had a hundred in deportment 
all this year. I don’t eat people and I 
worship God and I dress just like other 
people and I can’t understand why 
teacher insists I’m like those black peo- 
ple the book describes just because I’m 
brownskin. Do you, Daddy?” 

3rown stroked the soft black ringlets 
about the child’s face and patted her 
small brown hand. Yes, he understood. 
He had had the same experience twenty 
before. Geographies then, as 
new, taught children to believe that all 
white men were demi-gods and all black 
ones savage brutes—then, as now, they 
used pictures of cannibals in their most 
savage state as representative types of 
the black race, and by way of contrast, 
the best types of Caucasians as the typ- 
ical white man. Of course, it wouldn’t 
do to admit that some members of the 
black race have proven themselves su- 
perior to most white men, nor that be- 
cause of the immorality of some of our 
“best” white men the black race is get- 
ting fairer every year and because the 
white race is absorbing the fairest of 
these mulattos by the thousands the 
white race is getting darker. Shouldn’t’ 
wonder if they don’t all look pretty 
much alike some day. 


years 


Last Christmas Monte sent me a gold 
plated hip flask with a cluster of chip 
diamonds on one side and my mono- 
gram on the other. It was a pretty 





piece of work and if I hadn’t been mak- 
ing a strenuous attempt to be law abid- 
ing and let the bootleggers starve to 
death, I might have appreciated it. But 
| consider my eyes too precious to risk 
on coroner’s cocktails, so the expensive 
bauble still rests on its bed of pink cot- 
ton in the dresser drawer, but I can’t 
help wishing that Monte had paid me 
the ten dollars he borrowed from me 
last Thanksgiving instead of giving me 
a useless whiskey bottle and a promise 
to pay that he had no intention of keep- 
ing. 


A crowd of half grown boys leaned 
lazily against the high fence near the 
school. They ranged in ages from 
about fourteen to eighteen. All, with- 
out exception, regardless of age and 
size, wore the conventional long, bell- 
bottomed trousers, somewhat the worse 
for wear, well spotted with grease and 
dirt and minus any evidences of a 
crease. Some were smoking cigarettes, 
others exchanging rather smutty quips 
with some flippant young flappers, 
whose clothing would have been highly 
benefited by a good dose of soap and 
water and whose bobbed hair would 
have profited by a session with the 
comb, brush and shampoo bottle. 

It was after six o’clock, but all of 
them were evidently on their way home 
from school, for some carried boolts 
and others gym shoes. 

I singled out a little miss of about 
fifteen and asked her if it took her as 
long as that every night to get home 
from school. 

“We don’t have supper until seven,” 
she said. “Mama don’t care so long as 
I ain’t late for supper.” 

“Don’t you have any work to do at 
home?” I asked her. 

“No, we're rooming, ’cause mama 
hates to be bothered with housework.” 

“But what do you.do when it gets 
cold? You don’t fool around like this 
i. winter, do you?” 

“We go to Anna’s house. There’s 
no one home there; her mother works 
till midnight and her father works all 
night.” She eyed me _ suspiciously. 
“But what do you want to know so 
much about us for? Are you one of 
those probation officers?” 

“No,” I replied, “I’m just a bit curi- 
cus. My mother always insisted on me 
coming straight home from school and 
most boys and girls now seem to take 
their time.” 

“All the old fossils had their kids 
bluffed,” she explained. “You see, 1 
tcld ma I wouldn’t tell pa on her so 
long as she didn’t interfere with my 
good times. Just as soon as she starts 
meddling, I’m going to tell pa on her, 

(Continued on page 22) 
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For the informal party or 
the afternoon tea, milady will 
appreciate this frock of figured 
fuschia hetherette. 


A black bengaline coat dress 
may be worn until snow flies 
especially when the collar 
boasts of a band of real mink. 





Gay Frocks For 
Gray Winter Days 


Yellow indestructible voile 
is a splendid medium for the 
construction of a simple dance 
frock. Gay marigclds in na- 
tural colors climb up and down 
one side of the skirt beneath an 
orange sash. 


‘ i 
i" 6G 





A coat of green blocked 
polaire with a collar of marron 
caracul defies the winter’s cold. 


A tan rep dress is just the 
thing for street, office, school 
or general wear. The brown 
bone buttons, a brown suede 
belt, collar and pockets are a 








oS straight line is the thing. Al- 
though dressmakers have threatened 
us with directoire styles and under-the- 
arm belts, the waistline either rests on 
the hips or vanishes into nothingness. 
Skirts are very short, especially in the 
day. Some just cover the knee caps 
and other hover just above the ankles 
as taste and the figure dictate. 

Many of the frocks have circular in- 
serts at the sides, pleated aprons or 
flaring tunics. These do not add any 
fullness to the figure however, for no 
matter how full the dress is in front 
or at the sides the back remains straight 


WHAT THEY ARE WEARING 


and flat and the pencil silhouette is 
maintained. 


Long sleeves are worn in the day by 
all well dressed women. Some of these 
are wrinkled a bit at the wrist, some 
are slashed and have jabots of pleated 
organdie or muslin. 


The cossack girdle of bright colored 
leather adds a bit of color to the other- 
wise plain costume. Lacquer red, apple 
green, pablo and deep purple are popu- 
lar. They are worn snugly about the 
figure with tunic blouses or one piece 
frocks. 


pretty contrast. 


High square crowned hats are very 
smart, but they are becoming to few. 


Slippers of many straps are stepping 
aside to make room for plain pumps, 
ties and buttoned oxfords. 


Fur coats have lost none of their popu- 
larity. Full length coats of karacul, 
eastern mink, seal, squirrel, muskra‘, 
leopard, and dyed ermine are being shown 
with collars of the same or contrasting 
furs. Furs used as dress trimmings, 
however, are usually of the softer va- 
riety such as monkey, badger, dyed rab- 
bit, fox or natural ermine. 
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where,” Marian Jones remarked to Viv- 
ian Green a little later,” this dinner 
and the trimmings didn’t cost a cent 


less than fifty dollars. Mine wasn’t 
near as elaborate and it set me back 
forty-eight.” 

“And she’s got swell furniture, too,” 


returned Vivian. “Jim and Harry work 
together and get the same salary but 
to save me I can’t touch her—of course, 
we're saving to build in the Spring, 
but it’s even hard to save with rent and 
food so high.” 

Coralee smiled her way through the 
evening, the praise she had received 
and the admiration of her guests swept 
anxiety and thought for the morrow to 
the four winds. But the day before 
New Year’s Eve she spread out the 
seven dollars and twenty-three cents in 
her purse on the table before her and 
wondered how she could stretch it to 
buy supplies for six days and food for 
her guests on New Year's Eve. 

“I must have more money,” she de- 
cided, “I must have it.” 


As she mused she toyed with the 
queer little green perfume bottle that 
Vivian had given her. It clashed with 


everything in Coralee’s lovely rose and 
white And had given 
Vivian a lovely Madeira table-cloth and 
napkins that cost her twenty-five dol- 
lars. And there lay Mary Ann Brown’s 
sofa pillow in its elaborate tissue paper 
wrappings. It was a hideous red and 
couldn’t be used in the mauve and gold 
living room, nor would it harmonize 
with the blue and silver hangings in 
the dining’'room. She had given Mary 
Ann a set of imported linen towels. 
There was a blue cotton bedspread from 
Lora Burnett that couldn’t possibly find 
a place in the pink and ivory bedroom. 
Cld Mrs. Brown’s old fashioned goose 
feather pillows and two hand pieced 
“Brides should always 
have extra bedding for an emergency,” 
she had explained. Aunt Caroline had 
given her a set of plain white dishes. 
She couldn’t use any of those things. 
No one wanted anything like that now- 
a-days. She gathered them all up 
hastily and hid them in the bottom of 
the kitchen cabinet, and went to the 
mailbox. 


bedroom. she 


quilts lay near. 


A dozen grceting cards wishing her 
the happiest of New Years held her 
attention for a few minutes, then she 
singled out two long envelopes at the 
bottom of the pile. One contained an 
oblong card daintily inscribed: “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters and after 
many days it shall return to you.” On 
the other fine old-fashioned 
script the message read: “My dear, 
you have cast some bread upon the 
water, and J] haven’t forgotten it. Some 
day I hope the opportunity will present 


side in 


itself when I can repay you.” It was 
signed, “Martha Van Pelt.” Coralee 
stared at the message. Surely she 
wasn’t still referring to the cat. More 
than a month when Mrs. Van 
Pelt’s cat had ventured out of the front 
yard, mischievous small boys 
tied a bag of rocks to his collar and 
suspended him in a nearby cistern to 
see if all nine lives could be extinguished 
at once. Coralee had the cat, 
fed it and returned it to its owner. “T 
can’t thank enough,” Mrs. Van 
Pelt had said, “My son gave me this 
cat. It’s my constant companion and 
[ prize it very highly.’ Coralee would 
have done as much for any tortured cat, 
loved animals. Wondering, she 
laid the New Year's greeting aside. It 
was so dainty she would frame it and 
hang it in the bedroom. 


before 


several 


rescued 


you 


she 


The message the other envelope bore 
not so kindly. Its closely type- 
page warned that unless 
she could take care of the amount over- 


was 


written her 


due by Thursday, they would have to 
take back the furniture according to 
agreement. It had been written on 


Monday, evidently the Christmas rush 
had caused the today was 
Thursday. She pay it of 


delay for 


couldn't’ 


course, she knew that and the seven dol- 
lars and twenty-three cents in her purse 


had to last six days.. She must stall 
them off some way. She couldn’t let 
her guests some to an empty house. 


She would go down and see them. 
Leaving the little girl who 
helped her on Saturdays in charge of 
the house Coralee hurried down to Shel- 
leys. They would give her until the 
4th of January to settle, the manager 
told her, not a day longer. But when 
Coralee, reached home the house pre- 
sented a strangely desolate appearance 
and a scared little girl informed her that 
a big van had backed up and taken 
everything out of the living room, the 
dining room and the bedroom, but they 
hadn’t disturbed anything in the kitchen 
except the set of blue and gold dishes. 
They had come ten minutes after Cora- 
lee left. Her plea for an extension of 
*time was too late. What could she do? 
Her guests were invited to come Fri- 
day night to see the New Year in. She 
couldn’t postpone the affair now. 
When Jim came home, Coralee met 
him at the door. “I couldn’t help it. 
They came and took the stuff while I 
was gone,” she wailed and looked so 
(Continued on page 13) 
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RATS 
By L. L. Davis 


T WO probable causes are given for 
the fire that destroyed one of our 
largest Colored church edifices, Bethel 
Institutional Church, in Chicago. One 
of them is that disgruntled politicians 
are to blame. If that is true, it should 
serve as a warning for ministers to de- 
vote themselves to soul saving and to 
quit dabbling in politics. The minister’s 
job is to pilot his flock heavenward and 
not to sell their vote to the highest bid- 
cler. 

Newspapers, however, seem to feel 
that the Klan is to blame for the fire. 
‘The exact cause of the one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollar blaze may never 
be known, for it isn’t likely that the 
culprit will come forward and acknowl- 
edge his guilt. If the hooded brigade 
did the dirty work, no doubt it was be- 
czuse they realized that all of the Col- 
ored people are not afraid of sheets and 
pillow cases, hence they had to resort 
to more drastic measures to show their 
resentment. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the Windy 
City’s population are unconcerned as 
to whether the Klan started the blaze 
or not—it wasn’t their church and there- 
fore they are not worried. These per- 
sons would do well to study the habits 
of rats and mice and their methods of 
destruction. 


\ pair of rodents make_ short 
work of an ordinary house. They have 
been known to undermine the stone 
foundation of houses to the extent of 
weakening the walls, cracking the ma- 
sonry and rendering the house unfit for 
habitation. Ships have had to be abon- 
doned because rats have made them un- 
seaworthy. 


can 


The average housewife pays little at- 
tention to the first evidences of rodents, 
Unless they have gnawed something of 
value to her she is apt to forget all 
about them before the day is over, and 
if the mouse is wise enough to keep out 
of sighg until the matter is entirely for- 
gotten he'll get his opportunity to de- 
stroy a valuable book, to eat a hole in 
a prized bit of furniture or chew the 
front of one of milady’s best dresses. 
Then she’ll get all excited, buy half a 
dozen traps, call in the exterminator 
and clean house generally. 


So far, the hooded pest has destroyed 
little beside the peace and property of 
Colored people. White men, therefore, 
are but little concerned. But destroy- 
ing Colored property will seem too tame 
for them bye and bye, and they'll de- 
stroy some of the white brethren’s cher- 
ished possessions. Then watch ’em 
clean house. 
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AMPTON Normal and Industrial 

Institute at Hampton, Virginia, 
and Tuskegee Institute at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, will receive $1,000,000.00 from 
the Rockefeller General Educational 
Board if a like amount is raised by 
these schools. Heretofore the board 
has appropriated $50,000.00 annually to 
each institution. 


Southern newspapers are widely ac- 
claiming the heroism of Paul Russell, of 
Atlanta, Ga., a Colored youth who en- 
tered a burning building and carried out 
three white persons asleep on the second 
floor, then went back and saved a trunk 
containing valuable papers. The local 
interracial committee is investigating the 
case with the view of recommending Rus- 
sel for a medal 


Thirkeld Hall, a new classroom build- 
ing recently added to Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary of Atlanta, Ga., was 
dedicated in October. The new build- 
ing which cost $100,000.00 was named 
in honor of Bishop and Mrs. Thirkield, 
who were sent to Atlanta to open the 
school in 1883, at which time there was 
but one member of the faculty and two 
students. 


The Pullman Porters’ Benefit Associa- 
tion of America recently announced the 
completion of their home and farm for 
porters and other railroad employees near 
Milan, Tennessee. Those on the retired 
list as well as sick employees in need of 
rest, quiet and good care will be cared for 
there. The aged members of the asso- 
ciation with no relatives to care for them 
may spend their declining years at the 
farm. 


Abyssinia is said to be the only coun- 
try on the globe to observe the old Mo- 
saic law fiterally. The inhabitants of 
this country are Christians since the 
fourth century and are firm believers in 
“an eye for an eye” and “a tooth for a 
tooth.” They place little confidence in 
imprisonment as a corrective measure. 
The man who commits a robbery loses 
a hand; when he commits the second 
crime he loses his other hand, then his 
foot and so on. In case of murder the 
method of executing the murderer is 
the same as he employed on his victim. 

Miss Jessie Covington of Houston, 
Texas, is a winner of a Juillard Musical 
prize of $1,000 which entitles her to one 
year’s study under a famous Russian 
teacher. Miss Lydia Mason of New York 
is the only other Colored girl winning a 
Juillard scholarship. More than one 
hundred and fifty students from various 
parts of the United States took the tests 
for the scholarship. 


GENERAL 





Judge 


A"he 


RACE NEWS 





For the first time in the history of 
American civic affairs, a Colored man 
has been elected judge of a court of rec- 
ord. Albert B. George, Republican, the 
newly elected judge won his place on the 
Municipal bench in Chicago by a vote of 
more than 65,000 over his nearest Demo- 
cratic rival. 

Mr. George was born in Washington, 
D. C., the home of another Colored 
judge, Robert H. Terrell. Judge Terrell 
Was appointed to his bench by President 
Roosevelt and re-appointed by Presidents 
Taft and Wilson. 

Judge George graduated from the 
Northwestern University Law School and 
was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1897. 
He has been engaged in the practice of 
law in Chicago for twenty-six years. His 
wife, Mrs. Maude Roberts George, is well 


known in the musical world. 





Leading spirits in military circies are 
organizing a national organization to 
be known as the Lincoln Legion. The 
new organization will concern itselt 
chiefly with questions concerning the 
Colored soldier and citizen. Twenty- 
seven states have already answered the 
call of the organizer, Lieut. G. W. Lee 
of Memphis, Tenn. 





Senator Adelbert H. Roberts 





Illinois Republicans elected a Colored 
man to the State Senate on November 
4th. He is Hon. Adelbert H. Roberts of 
Chicago. Mr. Roberts was born in Mich- 
igan and received his education at the 
University of Michigan and Northwestern 
University. He served two terms in the 
House of Representatives and for many 
years served as clerk in the Municipal 
Court in Chicago. 

This is the first time in the history of 
Illinois that a Colored man has _ been 
elected to sit in the State Senate at 
Springfield. 


According to some recent statistics 
in the Catholic Weekly American, one 
out of every four Colored families owns 
his own home, illiteracy has decreased 
from 98 per cent to 23 per cent and the 
wealth of the race increased from $20,- 
000,000 to $3,500,000,000 since the 
Civil War. 


The Virginia Negro State Teacher’s 
Association will hold its thirty-seventh an- 
nual session in Richmond, Va., November 
26th-29th. Preparations are being made 
for a full attendance. 


Countee P. Cullen, a Colored student 
ii New York University, has been 
awarded the second prize in the contest 
recently conducted by the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. He won the first 
prize in 1920. 


“Green Thursday,” by Julia Peterkin is 
the story of a Colored man, poor in 
worldly goods, but rich in the things of 
spirit, who refuses to accept the supersti- 
tion about Green Thursday, Ascension 
Day, and ploughs his fields while every 
one else on the plantation has gone fishing 
in the river swamp. Sinners have been 
likened to goats, and Christians like 
sheep. Abner Killdee, the hero of Green 
Thursday, decides he would rather be a 
goat than a sheep because goats have 
sense. 

Thoughtfulness, love, the yearning for 
something beyond what he sees, these are 
in the figure of Killdee as in his ragged 
overalls and bare feet, he ploughs his 
field. “Green Thursday” is an interest- 
ing and reverent portrayal of Negro life 
on a remote plantation of South Caro- 
lina. 








YOUR HAIR 


STAYS 


Combed and Glossy || 
WHEN YOU USE 


EVERGLOSS 


Comb Your Hair in the Morn- 


ing and 
It Will Stay Combed All Day! 


Ladies with Bobbed or Shingled 
Hair will find Evergloss 
indispensable. 


Pleasing odor, greaseless, will 
not soil bedding or 
clothing. 


Price, 50 cents a jar. 


Special Offer to Agents and 


Barbers. 


VAN TYLE’S CREAM HAIR 
DRESSING FOR MEN 


Holds Stubborn Hair in Place 


Price 50 cents a jar 
Manufactured only by 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 


5200 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 
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FOR THE HOLIDAY SPREAD 


Plum Pudding 

Cream together one cup of butter and 
one-half cup of sugar and add tto it 
tour egg yolks well beatén; to this mix- 
ture add one cup of breadcrumbs mois- 
tened in half a cup of milk; next add 
cne-fourth cup of fruit juice, one-half 
cup of chopped, figs, three-fourths cup 
currents and two ounces of citron 
chopped fine. Sift together one cup of 
flour, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
one teaspoon. of salt, one teaspoon of 
cinnamon, one-half teaspoon of nut- 
meg, one-half teaspoon of cloves and 
one-half teaspoon of mace and stir into 
it the stiff beaten egg whites. Put the 
entire mixture in a mold and steam 
five hours in a covered steamer or a 
kettle of hot water. Fill the mold only 
three-quarters full to allow for rising 
while steaming. 


of 


Chicken Pie 


Cook a chicken until tender. Remove 
the meat from the bones and thicken 
the gravy. Make a pastry of two cups 
of flour, three-fourths cup of lard, one 
beaten egg, one tablespoon of lemon 
juice, one-half teaspoon of salt and a 
little ice water and line the baking dish 
with it. Pour in the chicken mixture 
and cover over with pastry. Bake in 
a hot oven until done, 


Eggs on Toast 

Melt two tablespoons of butter, add 
one tablespoon each of chopped pepper 
and onion, three tablespoons of cat- 
chup and three tablespoons of water, 
salt to taste, and when hot add four 
eggs that have been beaten slightly, 
scramble and serve on hot toast garn- 
ished with parsley. 


Prunecot Shortcake 


Cook together one-half cup. of 
prunes and one one-half cup of apri- 
cots until soft. Remove the stones 
from the prunes and add one cup of 
sugar. Bake individual shortcakes, 
butter, spread with the fruit mixture, 
top with whipped cream and serve. 


Indian Bread 

Put one cup of whole flour 
in a mixing bowl and add to it enough 
water to make a stiff mixture. Knead 
well with the fingers, roll out thin, cut 
in wafers of a convenient size and 
bake in a hot oven without even greas- 
ing the pan. They are eaten hot. 


wheat 


Grapefruit Salad 

Cut grapefruit in halves. Scoop out 
the fruit, remove the pulp and seeds, 
break into small pieces and add an 
equal quantity of diced celery and tart 
apples. Cover with mayonnaise dres- 
sing, garnish with chopped parsley 
end paprika, serve in the shells. 








Grape Charlotte 

Beat one-half cup of whipping cream 
until stiff, add to it one tablespoonful 
of sugar, one-fourth pound of marsh- 
mallows cut in small pieces, and one- 


fourth teaspoon of vanilla, one-fourth 
cup of salted almonds from which 
some of the salt has been wiped, and 
one-half cup of white grapes, seeded 
and cut in halves. Chill and serve in 
parfait glasses. 


After Dinner Cheese Puffs 

Beat two eggs well and add to them 
cne cup of milk. Sift together one 
cup of flour, one teaspoon of baking 
powder, a little salt and pepper and 
add to the milk and eggs. Finally add 
one cup of cheese that has been put 


through the food grinder, and _ beat 
well. Drop by spoonfuls into hot fat 
and ,fry until golden brown. Drain 
and serve with apple sauce. 
Oyster Salad 

Clean and parboil one pint of 


oysters, remove the tough parts and 
cut the soft parts in small pieces. Add 
tc the oysters a small portion of 
cooked chicken that has been cut into 
small dice. Salt to taste, moisten with 
mayonnaise and serve on lettuce leaves 
garnished with ripe olives and green 
pepper rings, 


Plum Cake 


Cream together two-thirds cup of but- 
ter, one cup of brown sugar and and one- 
half cup of molasses. Next add two 
beaten eggs and one cup of sour milk. 
Sift in gradually two and one-half cups 
of flour, one teaspoon of soda, one and 
one-half teaspoons of cloves, one cup of 
walnut meats, one cup of raisins and one 
cup of currants. Bake m a moderate 
oven. 
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THE DARK ROAD 


(Continued from page 5) 


Teen danced in and out the alligator’s 
teeth. Six times the great crocidile 
had to have its teeth painted and its 
great tongue patched. But Teen never 
failed to bring down her share of ap- 
plause. Then came a day when the 
moving picture industry swallowed up 
the star and half a dozen other mem- 
bers of the Dixie Dreams Revue. The 
new star refused to share applause with 
Teen, 

““She’s got to go Perlman, or I don’t 
work,” she insisted. 

And Perlman who realized the value 
of each refused to give up either. It 
was then that Teen and her alligator 
moved up to stardom in “Jungle 
Reveries.” 

A week before the day set for the 
opening of Teen’s starring vehicle on 
Broadway, Abie Klein, who blacked up 
to represent a cannibal king, danced 
with Teen in several scenes, broke his 
contract. 

“Tell me, Izzy Perlman,” he argued, 
“why should I dance my head off for 
two hundred dollars a week when I 
can get six hundred as easy as any- 
thing?” 

There was nothing Perlman could do 
but get a man at the last minute to take 
his place. Three days passed with no 
success. Then one morning he came 
in with a broad grin on his round red 
face. 

“TI found the very guy. He was tak- 
in’ lessons at the Kingston school. 
Can dance like anything. He'll be here 
in a minute.” 

In his cannibal garb and wooly black 
wig, his face blackened and painted 
grotesquely, the new dancing partner 
was even more satisfactory than his 
predecessor. 

“Couldn’t do it better if he’d prac- 
ticed a year,” Perlman remarked to the 
play’s backer, 

Teen was twenty now, she had been 
with Perlman more than two years, 
and as the only Colored member of the 
revue she had paid very little attention 
to the masculine members of the com- 
pany. As for Abie Klein, who danced 
with her in the new play, she was glad 
to get rid of him. 

“He’s too stuck on himself and you 
can’t tell him nothin’,” she told Perl- 
man. 

The new partner had been presented 
to her in his make-up as “Mr. Colbert,” 
but in spite of the black paint that cov- 
ered his face, the grotesque cannibal- 
istic markings and the wooly black 
wig, “‘Mr. Colbert” bore the earmarks 
of a gentleman. 

Three days more of hard work 
brought Teen to her first night of star- 
dom. Perlman advised her to rest until 
curtain time, but Teen was too excited 
to either rest or eat. As on the first 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
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Consult Us 


you have a room to rent 

you have a house or flat to rent 

you want to rent a house or flat 

you want to buy real estate in Chicago 
you want to borrow money on real estate 











you want to rent a room in a private family 


SALES :: RENTING :: INSURANCE 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


REAL ESTATE BONDS AND MORTGAGES FOR SALE 
Second Mortgage Loans Made 


If out of town write us for full particulars. 


(G-N) 


YOUR CORNS HURT 
WHY NOT GET RID OF THEM? 


Apply a few drops of CORN-OUT to that old 
aching corn or callous for two or three nights. The 


soreness stops and in a shert time you can lift it off without a 
hint of pain. 


CORN-OUT removes hard corns, soft corns, corns between the 
toes and all callouses. 


THE CORN-OUT REMEDY CO. 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Price, 25c 
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SURE DEATH TO BED BUGS 


Hellon-Bed Bu . 


Ores ee) Ags) 
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HELLEN was a very bad little girl. She was especially cruel to bedbugs and cther insects. 
In spite of the fact that her father was the BAD MAN she was worse even than he. The pic- 
ture shows how pleased her father is with her success in her wicked career. She has found from 
experience that when the fiery furnace is not in full blast that she gets just as good results by 
using HELLON BEDBUGS. 

Note.—This preparation is known as Hellen Bedbugs. 


Why experiment? Use the latest development and most powerful exterminator for bedbugs and 
other insects that infest the home. 


PEVULANLAAALAUDNUSANLEGOY LAOH ELDEST 
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Price 35 cents and 60 cents 
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Live Agents Wanted—Write 


HELLON INSECTS CO. 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


We also manufacture Hellon Roaches, Hellon Rats, Hellon Cooties (lice). 
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YOU’VE GOT TO START 
CLIMBING 


(Continued from page 8) 
nilserable Jim hadn’t the heart to scold 
her. 

He walked through the empty rooms 
two or three times without saying any- 
thing and then wheeling around sud- 
denly he _ said: “Look here, Corie, 
how’ll we eat and sleep?” 

“Why Jim,” the girl cried, “you act 
as if | could help it because you don’t 
earn enough to make ends meet. You 
ought to be glad the kitchen table and 
chairs were paid for. There’s an old 
bed in the basement you can put up and 
those quilts and pillows I got for 
Christmas will come in handy, so will 
those dishes. 

Next morning Jim left earlier than 
usual. Coralee supposed he was vexed 
about the loss of the furniture, he had 
been so grim and silent all through 
breakfast. But Jim Gray had joined 
the vast army of unemployed and had 
started out early in hope of landing a 
job before Coralee learned that the Gar- 
ford Company had gone bankrupt, leav- 
ing him jobless. 


It was a trying day for Coralee, the | 


empty house mocked her, but she swept 
it clean and made the best of it. 
“Look here, Corie, what’re you going 
to do about those folks you've invited 
to the all-night party tonight?” Jim 
asked when he reached home. 
“Why, Jim,” Coralee looked hurt, “I 


can’t do anything but let them come.” | 


“To this empty house?” 
“Of course, I haven’t any money to 


tuy more furniture and if I had I |} 


couldn’t get anything delivered tonight. 
Don’t be absurd.” 


Almost before she had finished speak- | 
ing the door bell rang and Mary Ann | 
Brown danced in followed by George | 


Baxter. 


Jim greeted his friends absently, 


wondering the meanwhile what Coralee | 


would do. 


“Let me take your things, folks,” she 
said cordially, “we'll have some music | 


in a minute and we’ve cleared out 
everything so there’ll be plenty of room 
to dance.” 
She brought in- the despised red pil- 
low and placed it on the window seat. 
Jim wondered where the music was 


coming from, especially since the vic- | 


trola had gone the way of the other 
household furnishings. Coralee disap- 
peared for the space of ten minutes, 
then stuck a flushed little face in the 
door. “You and George’ll have to help 
me a bit,” she said, as she tugged at 
a heavy little mahogany cabinet on 
wheels. 

“This radio is awfully heavy,” she ex- 
plained, “it’s one of those six-tube af- 
fairs and has dozens of batteries. You 
don’t need any aerial folks, just tune in 
on any station you like.” 

(Continued on page 14) 
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WHY DON’T YOU GET ACQUAINTED WITH 
YOUR RACE? 


Every Colored Person Should Have a First Hand Knowl- 
edge of the Literary Works and Compositions of 
the Men and Women of His Own Race. 


—o-— 


LIFE AND WORKS OF 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 


—o-— 


“Paul Laurence Dunbar’s portrayal of Negro life and 
emotions has immortalized this author. The sorrows, 
the joys, the struggles and attainments, the wit and 
humor of the Negro were all within the grasp of this 
Poet of Poets and painted in a style with a depth of 
feeling and pathos—classic.” 
The above is an excerpt from one of the great inter- 
national publications. 


You cannot afford to be without a copy of the “Life 
and Works of Dunbar.” 


‘ Some other books by Colored authors that you should 
ave: 


$2.50 $2.50 


The House Behind the Cedars. By Chestnut.......... $1.50 
Frederick Douglas. By Washington ................ 1.25 
Out of the House of Bondage. By Miller ............ 1.50 


These books should be in your library. Postage, 1 0c extra. 


THE SONGS OF OUR ANCESTORS ARE 
WELL WORTH KNOWING 


“SONGS AND SPIRITUALS” 
Contains such well known songs as 
“GOING TO SHOUT ALL OVER GOD'S HEAVEN.” 
“EVERY TIME I FEEL THE SPIRIT.” 
“COULDN'T HEAR NOBODY PRAY.” 
“SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT.” 
“WHEN THE WORLD'S ON FIRE.” 
“CALVARY.” 
“STUDY WAR NO MORE.” 
Every colored person should know and sing these musical 


compositions of our fore-parents, for they are the only true 
American musical compositions; 32 pages and cover, 19 songs. 


Regular price, 35c. 


For a limited time we will send this book postpaid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents in stamps or two silver dimes. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK COMPANY 


5200 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois: 
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Supply Your Child With The 


PARKER-KNIT 
SCHOOL STOCKING 


WILL STAND WEAR AND TEAR 


Reinforced where 


the strain comes; 


accurately sized; 
neither too short 
nor too long; the 
toes won't push out 
because they are too 
short, nor the heel 
double under be- 


cause it is too long. 





TRIM STOCKINGS STURDILY MADE 
These Stockings Are Built for Play. 


THEY ARE HANDSOME STOCKINGS AT A LOW PRICE 
(Black and Brown Only) 


Larger sizes 


25c per pair 
35c per pair 


WE HAVE GOOD SILK STOCKINGS 


IN THE SEASON’S FAVORED COLORS 
Fine, Cobwebby Chiffon—Medium or Heavy Silk 


Reinforced heel and sole 


Lisle Garter Tops 
Snug Fit at Ankles 


Woven of stoutest Threads of the 


Finest Silk 


We Have all the Favored Colors: 


Lariat, 
Dawn, 


Pablo, Sand, Atmosphere, 
French Nude, Cordovan 
Brown, Black and White 


Chiffon 
Lustrous thread silk 


Extra heavy thread silk 
(Seamless toes) 


Fibre silk, a lustrous, 
able stocking 
Men’s thread silk socks 


Be sure to send us the correct size. 
Send money or cash with order. 


“FAIRPLAY HOSIERY COMPANY 


DEPT. H. C. 


5204 Wabash Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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YOU’VE GOT TO START 
CLIMBING 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Got anything to feed ’em with?” 
Jim asked anxiously a little later. 

“Sure. I can manage,” Coralee re- 
plied, dropping a string of frankfurters 
in the dishpan. I’m going to make ’em 
believe it’s’ intended to be a _ barn 
dance.” 

“Where on earth did you get that 
radio, Corie?” he asked curiously.. 

“Belongs to the folks next door. The 
man tried to deliver it to them this 
afternoon but they weren’t at home, so 
ke asked me if he could leave it here 
until they come. They won’t be back 
until tomorrow. I heard ’em tell the 
janitor this morning.” 

Everything went off smoothly until 
Alice Long got sick all of a sudden. 
The Longs had been to a dinner dance 
earlier in the evening and the combina- 
tion of lobster salad and Volstead punch 
hadn’t agreed with Alice. 

“Better lay down a little while” some- 
one suggested. 

Coralee trembled. The little rusty 
bed they had slept on was safe in the 
basement. She didn’t intend that any- 
one should see it. 

“Where’s the davenport, Corie?” 
George asked, “I'll help Jim bring it 
up so that she can be comfortable.” 

“Don’t you think it would be better 
if I’d call a taxi? It’s so noisy here,” 
Coralee was desperate. “She awfully 
sick, Corie, she’ll have to be made com- 
fortable till the taxi gets here,” George 
insisted. 

“Wait!” Coralee darted out the back 
door. It was 5:30 in the morning but 
Coralee was determined. She ran 
through the foggy gray of the New 
Year’s’ morning straight to the old- 
fashioned brown stone half a block 
away where lived the Van Pelts. She 
had always heard that Mrs. Van Pelt 
was a good Samaritan in every sense of 
the word. Surely she would help her 
out of this calamity. 

Coralee rang the back door bell 
boldly, but her heart fluttered like a 
frightened bird. Hardly half a minute 
passed before Mrs. Van Pelt herself 
in a crisp blue gingham dress, her hair 
in a smooth white biscuit at the nape 
of her neck, opened the door. Close be- 
hind her the Persian cat purred and 
mewed. 

“Good morning, my dear,” the good 
lady smiled pleasantly, “come in and 
have a cup of coffee with me.” 

Hurriedly Coralee poured out her 
story. She told it all—how she had 
used the money Jim gave her for pay- 
ments on the furniture to buy Christ- 
mas gifts and entertain—everything 
down to Alice Long’s predicament, and 
it didn’t take her more than three min- 
utes to do it. 

“Poor child,” the older woman laid 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Are Always in Great Demand and 
MAKE BIG MONEY 


The world demands the services of experts. At this 
writing, there are bills pending in the Legislatures of 
four states which, if passed, will prohibit beauty spe- 
cialists and hairdressers from practicing unless they 
have a diploma from an accredited college. More 
bills of this kind are promised for the future. 





Graduates of ordinary Beauty Schools will not be able to qualify. 
This means more business for ‘those who do meet all requirements. 


A Diploma From 
THE OVERTON HIGH-BROWN BEAUTY COLLEGE 


Is a Guarantee of Immediate Recognition 


White schools cannot teach correct methods of treating 
the hair and skin of Colored people, because there is too 
great a difference in the texture of the hair and skin of the 
two races. We will endeavor to assist financially any of 
our graduates to fix up their parlors with modern facilities, 
because we want all places bearing our name to be clean, 
neat, up-to-the-minute and creditably equipped at all times. 
Our system is made up of the best features of five splendid 
methods, together with a great deal of original research on 
our part. In addition to beauty culture, our curriculum 
includes a course in business. Graduates get the advan- 
tage of our twenty-six years in the commercial world. 
Our establishment is one of the most up-to-date and thor- 
oughly equipped in the United States, regardless of color. 


THE FACULTY OF THIS COLLEGE consists of five expert beauty specialists, two of 
them graduates of the two best known Colored Beauty Colleges and three graduates 
of three well known white colleges. 


THE BEST RECOMMENDATION ON EARTH 


Is a diploma from our college. It gives you the prestige of the Overton-Hygienic 
Mfg. Co., an institution that is known for the highest standing from coast to coast. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 
THE 
Overton High-Brown Beauty College 
3621 State Street, Chicago, Illinois Dept. K. I. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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GH-BROWN HAIR GROWER is the pack- 
ss age wherein this wealth is stored. Secure 
goes a box today from your druggist or dealer 
“ay SE\ 4% and be convinced of the Glorious Wealth 


=“! that awaits you! 

High-Brown Hair Grower is the most remarkable and 
excellent of all preparations for the hair and scalp. It isa 
combination Hair Grower and Hair Straightener, and is 
known to stimulate hair growth in some of the most hope- 
less cases. 

Chemically—perfect; Therapeutically—efficient; Com- 
mercially—superior. In a beautifully lithographed metal 
container. Price 50 cents. 

Our complete treatment consists of High-Brown 
Shampoo Soap, 25c; High-Brown Pressing Oil, 25c; and 
High-Brown Hair Grower, 50c. We will send you this 
combination for $1.00, postage paid, if it cannot be se- 
cured from your druggist. 

If you are troubled with Eczema, Tetter, or intense itch- 
ing, we recommend High-Brown Tetter Salve, price 40c. 


Prepared only by 
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night with the Miami Stock Company 
she was dressed before the rest of the 
company arrived. She rehearsed her 
steps in her dressing room, she ar- 
ranged and re-arranged her hair over 
and over again. 


Teen danced like mad that night. Her 
tiny feet fairly twinkled. She seemed 


THE DARK ROAD—(Continued from page | 1’) 





written inscription, “Danny Holman.” 

Danny Holman! She hadn't seen or 
heard from him since that night of the 
contest when he scolded her for wear- 
ing tights, but she had often wondered 
hat had become of him and what he 
would say if he could see her in her 
scanty jungle costume. 


to float in air. Never was she so rad- 
iant. Perlman, like many another pro- 
ducer before and since, sat with the 
play’s backer in a box and watched 
anxiously. He frowned as the curtain 
went up and revealed a misplaced piece 
of scenery. In some way the giant 
apple tree had been placed in the 
jungle scene where the baobab tree 
should have been, but as Teen and the 
agile Colbert swayed and_ twinkled 
through their cannibalistic dance, the 
intense enthusiasm of the audience 
caused his frown to be replaced by a 
broad grin. Mere scenery couldn’t de- 
tract from dancing of that kind. Evi- 
dently the audience hadn’t realized that 
apples don’t grow in the jungle or else 
they couldn’t tell the difference between 
baobabs and apples for the thunderous 
applause and repeated encores bespoke 
their genuine satisfaction, 


“Probably wouldn’t speak to me 
now,” she told her saucy reflection in 
the long mirror. “Oh, well, a fellow’s 
got to earn a living even though Mrs. 
Grundy frowns on the method. Danny 
was a nice kid though.” 


Colbert emerged from his dressing 
room just as Teen, snug in her lux- 
urious fur coat, opened her door.. 

“May I see you home, Miss Jones?” 
a strangely familiar voice asked. 

It was Danny—Danny, taller, broader 
shouldered than in the old days, but 
with the same kindly smile. 


“Why, Danny—what are you doing 
here?” 

“Daniel Colbert Holman at your serv- 
ice, Miss Jones,” he smiled and bowed 
low, mock courtesan fashion.. 

“Danny, you said it was awful to 
dance in tights. What made you 
change,” Teen asked curiously. 

“Why you did,” he replied simply. 
“You’ve danced nearly four years now 
and remained every inch a lady. I 

(Continued on page 22) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of The Half-Century Magazine, published bi-monthly at Chicago, IMinois, for Oct. 
ist, 1924, State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a notary Public Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Katherine Irvin, who, having been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that she is the Editor of the Half-Century Magazine and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the -aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above captioon, required by the ‘Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
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With the last bit of applause still ring- 
ing in her ear, Teen examined the flow- 
ers in her dressing room. One modest 
bunch of very red roses bore the hand 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


RATES FOR CLASSIFIED ADS— 
10c per agate line. No ad accepted 
for less than 30c. 








HELP WANTED—MALE 


| 





SALESMEN—IN ALL PARTS OF 

the country to sell cigars. First class 
salesmen can earn good incomes. Call 
or write the C. A. Cigar Co., 5204 Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL BOYS—You can earn money 

after school and on Saturdays. For 
further information write H. I. Brown, 
care Half-Century Magazine. 


STUDENTS—CAN MAKE MONEY 

in their spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Address F. V., Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 














HELP WANTED—FEMALE 





GIRLS—E X PERIENCED, FOR 

light factory work; best working con- 
ditions, good salary; half-day Saturday. 
Address CK-28, Half-Century Magazine 





WOMEN AND GIRLS—YOU CAN 

make $20 a week if you will devote 
four hours a day to our propositior 
Pleasant work, experience valuable but 
not absolutely necessary. H-28, The 
Half-Century Magazine. 


STENOGRAPHER — FIRST-CLASS, 

between 18 and 30, one with knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping preferred. State 
salary expected and previous experience. 
Write DK-27, The Half-Century Maga- 
zine. 











REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—FOUR-FLAT BUILD- 


ing, brick, strictly modern; good 
transportation; electric lights, steam 
‘heat, hardwood floors. In first-class 


condition. 
balance like rent. 
The Half-Century. 


Price $32,000; $10,000 cash, 
Address M. C-26, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Radio; 2 tube set; head 
phone and loud speaker; reasonable. VX- 
3* The Half Century Magazine. 


SEND 25c for 6 Fum-a-bath Capsules. 
One capsule will give. your bathwater 
2 delightful perfume. Agents wanted. 
Vantyle Laboratories, 5344 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL 


7% 1ST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 
—Denomination $100-$200-$500. Ad- 
dress J. K.-30, The Half-Century. 














FOR SALE—Dodge roadster, good 

mech., cond., upholstery and top in fine 
condition; extras; bargain. $250.00. Ad- 
dress M. V.-19. 
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Oh Boy! What a Smoke! 


Box of 50 

Postpaid 
Booker T. Washington $2.25 
Paul Laurence Dunbar 3.50 
Williams and Walker 4.50 


Dealers write for special price on quantities 
Manufactured only by 


THE C-A CIGAR COMPANY 
Dept. K. Chicago, III. 
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THE WONDER OF THE AGE 


Your Hair Will 


C. J. Hart’s 
Hair 
Grower 


Restores strength 
and vitality to 
hair. 


Gives quick results 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Can be used with 


or without irons. 
Price 60c 
Agents Wanted 
Write 


MME, C. J. HART 
5202 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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| _IF I's FUNNY—LAUGH | ’S FUNNY—LAUGH 


Tit for Tat 

A meddlesome woman on the street 
car remarked that the young mother 
sitting next to her held her baby 
awkwardly. 

“She ain’t got no business with a 
baby. She don’t know what to do 
with it,” the meddler said. 

“Yes, an’ you ain’t got no business 
with a tongue,” the young mother re- 
torted, “’cause you can’t hold it no bet- 
ter’n I do my baby.” 


Why Teachers Go Crazy 
Teacher: “Are there any questions 
you wish to ask about the lesson?” 


Student: “Yes ma’m. What is the 
lesson?” 


Clear as Mud 

Agent: “Why it’s so simple a child 
can operate it?” 

Prospective Customer: “But I'd 
have to hire a child. I haven’t any of 
my own.’ 


Guests Not Welcome 

Blanche was playing with some chil- 
dren outside the house when she sud- 
denly picked up a stone and broke the 
basement window. Her mother called 
her in and several other children started 
up the steps with her. 

“No, you can’t come in now,” Blagche 
said, “You have to wait until after I 
get my spanking.” 


Terrible 

Lou: “Is. Betty happy with her 
husband?” 

Cecila: “She says she is, but I don’t 
believe it.’ 

Lou: “Why not?” 

Celia: “They get along so well to- 
gether she has to go see a sad play to 
enjoy a good cry.” 

No Use 

Mose: “Ef I puts my money in 
this here bank kin I git it out any time 
I wants it?” 

Rube: “Sure you can.’ 

Mose: “Then what’s the sense of 
puttin’ it in?” 


Oh, That’s the Way It Is 

New Clerk: “You get two week’s 
vacation here, don’t you?” 

Old Clerk: “No, a-month.” 

New Clerk: “A whole month.. I 
thought it was only two weeks.” 

Old Clerk: “You get two weeks 
when you go on your vacation and two 
more when the boss goes on his.” 


JUST FOR FUN 
(Continued from page 3) 
caused the black man to emulate his 
white brother in crime. There is a 
difference—a_ radical difference— 
black men live a little closer to the 
rules laid down by the lowly 

Nazarene. 
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a soothing hand on the girl’s shoulder, 
“I have a small army cot that folds up 
and is so light you can carry it yourself. 
Run back home with it before your 
friends miss you and then when they’re 
gone come back here and we'll all have 
breakfast together.” 

Somehow Coralee managed to get rid 
of her guests by 7 o'clock. Over the 
wholesome breakfast their hostess 
served them she and Jim learned how 
the Van Pelts had started housekeep- 
ing in three tiny rooms without even 
a sink, how they had saved and denied 
themselves everything to keep their 
children in school and finally after years 
of pinching they had been able to pur- 
chase a small grocery store. 

“I had to help in the store until five 
years ago,” Mrs. Van Pelt said in her 
sweet way,, “because we hardly made 
enough to live on the first years, but 


























easy, ain’t we dad?” 

“Where’s your store, Mrs. Van Pelt?” 
Jim asked curiously. 

“Tust around the corner,” she replied 
simply. 

“The Occidental?” 
crediously. 

“Yes,” the old lady replied with a 
smile, “we’re proud of our place because 
we worked so hard to make it a suc- 
cess.” 

“Mother deserves all the credit,” Dad 
Van Pelt said as he buttered six pan- 
cakes and poured half a jug of maple 
syrup on them. “You know it isn’t 
easy for a Colored man to get credit 
and we had it pretty hard at the start, 
but Mother never got discouraged nor 
impatient. When money came in slow 
she’d manage somehow to live on the 
little we had and insist that times would 
be better soon. Oh, if it hadn’t been 
for her I’d have given up after the first 
year. Mother made me stick.” 







Coralee asked in- 



















Coralee kept her eyes on her plate. 
She hadn’t been patient, nor had she 
helped her husband. Instead she had 
plunged him into debt and made him 
miserable with her constant demands 
for more and more, and now they had 
nothing but the kitchen table and two 
chairs left and the rent would be due 
in three days. 








“The business is well established now 
and at present it is paying very well in- 
deed, but if I had a good live man there, 
willing to do the right thing, I could 
make three ,times as much. Hagen 
who’s been with me two years now, is 
leaving me next week and I’ve got to 
have a man right away.” 

Jim Gray’s brown face took on an 
ashen pallor. It sounded too good to 
be true. He had searched all day Fri- 
day for work and nowhere could he find 













now we’re both able to take it pretty. 


YOU’VE GOT TO START CLIMBING— (Continued from page 14) 
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an opening. Employers seemed to have 
but one answer to every applicant, 
“Business is dull now, we’re turning off 
men.” 

“Would—would you consider me, Mr. 
Van Pelt?” he asked anxiously. 

“Why, yes,” replied the old man 
slowly, “of course, you understand the 
hours are long on Saturdays and we 
keep open nights until 10 or 11 before 
holidays. I always work with my new 
men a week or two until they get ac- 
quainted with things then I expect them 
to go ahead without being told what to 
do. When could you begin?” 

“Tomorrow,” Jim replied, “the firm I 
worked for went bankrupt three days 
ago.” 

Coralee gasped. It was even worse 
than she thought. Jim out of work 
three days and he hadn’t told her, no 
furniture in the house, the rent due and 
no money. 

A tear splashed in the girl’s plate. 
Mrs. Van Pelt laid a gentle hand on her 


shoulder. “Come _ dear,” she _ said, 
brightly, “I have something to show 
you. She led her through the lovely 


dining room with its period furnishings 
into a living room luxurious with blue 
overstuffed furniture, soft rose hangings 
and deep pile rugs. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” Coralee exclaimed. 

“But I don’t like it,” her hostess said. 
“When my daughter and son were home 
they had the interior decorator come 
here and select these things for the 
house, but I have never cared for them. 
They are are not as comfortable as my 
old things. Now my son is living in 
Canada and my daughter is dead. I 
am planning to live in comfort again. 
I’m going to bring down the old arm- 
chair out of the attic for Dad and put 


A GIFT WORTH WHILE 


HO has not asked the threadbare 

question, “What shall I give?” 
Each year we ask it and then begin in 
an endless round of soul-racking tire- 
some shopping from which we emerge 
at midnight on Christmas eve with an 
empty purse, a firm resolve to do our 
shopping in midsummer the next year, 
and a gang of creditors, but without the 
true spirit of Christmas, the season >of 
peace and good will. 

Christmas gifts no longer give pleas- 
ure. Rather the custom has become 
a mere sordid, mercenary exchanging 
o! valuable gewgaws. We give things 
we can’t afford because we want to 
make a big showing and then we worry 
ourselves to death wondering how we 
are going to pay for them. 


it in front of the fireplace and my little 
low rocker can sit here,” she pointed to 
a sunny window on the south, “and I’m 
very sure that kitty will like the old 
horsehair sofa better than this daven- 
port. Deep pile carpets tire me so, 
i like the old red brussels much better, 
and Dad misses his feather bed too,” 
she went on, “these pretty lamps are 
nice to look at but I like a good strong 
light that won’t strain my old eyes 
when I read. Will you accept these 
things from me as a New Year’s gift 
so that Dad and I can live in comfort 
cnce more?” 


“You mean you want me to have 
these lovely things?” Coralee asked in- 


creduluosly. 
“Ves, I do. I know you'll appreciate 
them. I was young myself once, and 


longed for lovely things and couldn’t 
get them. And I know what it cost you 
te come here to me this morning and 
make a clean breast of what you had 


done. It took a lot of courage to do 
Tg 

The Persian cat rubbed its head 
against Coralee’s skirt and purred 
loudly. 


“See,” the older woman smiled, “kitty 
approves of the gift. She hasn’t for- 
gotten that you saved her life, and 
neither have I. 


“I owe it all to you Corie,” Jim said 
as he helped his wife to arrange the 
golden drapes at the dining room win- 
cows. If we'd stayed in that seventy 
dollar cubby hole we’d never have met 
the Van Pelts and I’d be out now hunt- 
ing a job.” : 

“Sure. You’ve got to start climbing 
if you ever expect to reach the top,” 
Coralee replied. 


But the true spirit of the Yule tide 
means more than the exchanging of 
costly trifles we can ill afford. It 
means giving something really worth 
while, and the worth-while things we 
can and should give cost little and are 
always appreciated. 


Every one of your friends will appre- 
ciate a year’s subscription to the Half- 
Century Magazine. The price is only 
25 cents a year, but it’s worth to the 
recipient is immeasurable. Gift sub- 
scriptions to all of your friends will save 
you weary hours of shopping and worry. 


Try it this year,—it will save you a _ 
lot of worry, make everyone happy, and 
your purse wiill be fat on Christmas 
morning. 


Get Rid of Pimples and — in 30 Minutes 
i 
VAN TYLE BEAUTY CLAY 


Three simple steps and the complexion is clear and beautiful. Put it 
on your face like a thick, creamy lotion; rest, read, or go on with your 
work for 30 minutes. Then wash off the clay. Pimple points, blaskheads 
and wrinkles will be gone! The complexion clay absorbs them. Vantyle 
Beauty Clay should be allowed to dry and harden on the skin. It pro- 
duces a pleasant, tingling sensation as it gently but firmly draws black- 

heads and other. impurities out of your skin. 
Harmless—It Beautifies—Pure 
Price, $1.00 a jar. 
Special Offer to Agents and Barbers 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


VAN TYLE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago’. CHICAGO 
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PRINTING 


ASK US 


JONES and BAKER 


A Stamp for a Price-list. 


Work Delivered by Parcels Post. 


5204 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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WHEN THE BANK MAKES A 
LOAN 


By McAdoo Baker 


ASKED my neighbor why he didn’t 

keep his account at the Colored bank 
nearby. The bank, I felt certain, dealt 
courteously with all its patrons, had 
good backing and was secure. 

“Well,” he replied, “they don’t do 

nothin’ for you when you ask ’em, that’s 
why. I went there to borrow two 
thousand dollars to open an on-time 
clothing house and they wouldn’t lend 
me a cent.” 
* Like a good many men who are dis- 
appointed when the bank refuses to fur- 
nish money with which to launch their 
pet commercial schemes, he did not con- 
sider the principles of banking. 

Banks loan money on interest, of 
course, but as trustees for their deposi- 
tors’ money, the bank that is properly 
managed cannot afford to take risks for 
the ordinary interest return. 

The man without any previous busi- 
ness experience certainly takes a risk 
when he ventures into the on-time 
clothing business. In the first place, 
the money comes in in small payments, 
usually not enough to permit the dis- 
counting of bills and often the pur- 
chaser, unable to keep up the payments 
on the clothes purchased, returns them 
somewhat the worse for wear or after 
making the initial payment, leaves town 
and takes the garments with him. This 
man practically asked the bank to risk 
the depositors’ money on his venture in 
the on-time clothing business, a business 
that would involve slow returns and 
great risk unless the manager happened 
to be a pronounced success in the ad- 
ministration of credit, which is not al- 
ways the case. The bank was justified 
in refusing to take so great a risk at the 
ordinary rate of interest. If the bank 
had made him the loan for that invest- 
ment, it would have been necessary for 
them to demand a much higher return 
than the ordinary interest return. The 
bank, however, cannot be expected to 
loan money to finance enterprises that 
are liable to fail as profit making ven- 
tures. 

As a rule, banks require a margin of 
two and one-half to three to one in cash 
assets above debts, irrespective of the 
value of the business. This relieves the 
bank from danger of loss in case the 
business does not prove a success. 

The bank that will risk its depositors’ 
money on ventures of this kind is ngt a 
safe depository for your money. 


Remembering some of your friends 
with a_ subscription te the Half- 
Century is an excellent solution of 
the Christmas gift problem, and is a 
frequent reminder of the donor’s 
good wishes. 
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NovEMBER-DECEMBER, 1924 


THE PEOPLE’S FORUM 


The Half-Century Magasine will be pleased to publish the expressions of the 
readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limsted space can be 
given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 300 words. Letters for 


this column must be si 


signed with the name and address of the writer, as an evidence 


of good faith. However, publication of name will be omitted if requested. 
As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century does not 
assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


Needs No Coloring 

Tonopah, Nevada, Oct. 15, 1924.— 
The idea of painting the virgin and the 
angels black is too ridiculous for words, 
and the thought of worshiping a black 
deity is preposterous. I’m very sure 
the God we’ve served all these centur- 
ies will continue His perfect work with- 
out being smeared with black paint or 
being endowed with frail human attri- 
butes.—Mina Jane Lee. 

Too Much Crime 

Springfield, Ill., Oct. 25, 1924.—Our 
young people are more interested in 
crime than they are in the Bible. They 
know more about the latest murder case 
than they do about the newest scientific 
discovery. Our newspapers are largely 
te blame. 

I note that four of our leading jour- 
nals devoted from sixty to eighty-eight 
per cent of their front page space to 
crime. Newspapers are the greatest fac- 
tors in modern life for molding public 
opinion. They also furnish food for 
conversation and thought. To read 
continually of crime is rather discour- 
aging to most of us, and it is apt to 
nake the weak character feel that since 
he world’s “going to the dogs any- 
ray,” he might just as well join the 
rocession. A little more clean, instruc- 

ve news and considerably less crime 

ould be very helpful.—Louis J. Ander- 

n. 

A Matter of Geography 

Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 20, 1924.—As 
a result of a girl’s scream an innocent 
Colored man was murdered by a blood- 
thirsty Chicago mob. The girl, it is 
said, admits the guilty man escaped and 
the wrong man was beaten to death. 
Nothing has been done about it so far. 
The reason is obvious—the murdered 


man was neither white nor rich. No 
doubt the girl who did the screaming 
as well as those who\helped in the bru- 
tal murder have left bleak homes in 


Russia and come to this country in | 


search of relief from oppression. 
The color of the persecuted is only a 
matter of geography. Over here it is 


the black man, across the sea it’s the | 


followers of Judaism, in the Mohamme- 
dan countries it’s the Christian. But all 
of them, no matter how much they have 
been oppressed elsewhere, the minute 
they get here they are ready to join in 
and help crucify every Negro that 
comes their way.—Marybelle Compton. 
They Always Do 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1924.—Now 
that the war is over and the black blood 
shed on foreign fields is dried and the 
sacrifices of black wives and mothers is 
forgotten, an attempt is being made to 
prove that Colored men are not and 
never were citizens of this country. 
But just let Mars don his armor anf 
watch them claim kinship with every 
son of Ham.—Mary Ellen Lewis. 


Don’t Have a Look In 

Greenville, Miss., Oct. 1, 1924.— 
“Just a walk-away” expresses my senti- 
ments exactly. Year after year the 
same men hog the big jobs in our busi- 
ness, fraternal -and religious organiza- 
tions. Seldom is there a change made 
in the officers except in case of death. 
Naturally enough a good many men 
who might give these organizations 
their financial and moral support refuse 
tc have anything to do with them be- 
cause they know there is no chance for 
them to have any say-so unless these 
old heads die. The hoggish spirit is 
holding the race down.—Florian Dray- 
ton. 


THE ELECTION (Continued from page 3) 


Warren B. Douglass, and William 
E. King to the House of Represen- 
tatives. And yet we heard a good 
many Colored men and women say 
they did not vote and didn’t care 
anything about the privilege of vot- 
ing because it didn’t make a bit of 
difference whether they voted or 
not. 

While there is no doubt that a 
great many white people voted for 
these six Colored men, the Colored 
vote turned the trick, 


President Coolidge advised all 
voters to “approach the ballot box in 
the spirit they approach a sacra- 
ment.” He is right. To the religi- 
ous each sup from the sacramental 
cup marks a milestone on the road 
that leads to heavenly glories. To 
the Colored man, each opportunity 
presented to him to cast his ballot, 
marks a milestone in his progress 
toward earthly freedom and the full- 
est enjoyment of his human and 
civil rights. 





MOSQUITOES 
WON'T BITE 
— IF YOU USE — 


SKEETER — RID 


(Mosquito Cream) 
uo & 


A dainty cream to be 
applied to the exposed 
parts of the body to 
prevent bites from mos- 
quitoes and other pests. 
Pleasant to use, grease- 
less, vanishes into the 
skin, and will not in- 
jure baby's delicate 
skin, 


OO 
MADE BY 


THE 
HELLON INSECTS CO 


Dept. H. C., Chicago, IIL 
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Why Don’t You Buy the Best Comb! 

Central Brass Straightening and 
Drying Combs are the best on the 
market. Tbey are of solid brass. The 
teeth are hand polished. 


Extra heavy brass comb, 
the thing for hairdressers 

With wire handle 3. 
Other combs from T75c to $3.50. 

Extra heavy pullers, polished brass, 
wooden handle 
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Mail orders filled on receipt of price. 
Send money order or cash by regis- 
tered letter. 

Agents Wanted — Write for Terms. 

THE CENTRAL COMB COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Do You Need Money? 
If So, This Is Your Chance. 


Most of our agents make more money in three hours than 


they can make elsewhere in a whole day. 


You can earn money as fast as you wish. 


HIGH-BROWN Products sell twelve months in the year. 


IT’S THE HOUSE BEHIND THE AGENT 
that means success or failure to the 
agent in the field. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO GAMBLE— 


Therefore, connect yourself with a reliable 


institution. 


HIGH-BROWN Toilet Preparations are pro- 


ducts of proven merit, developed beyond the 


experimental stage. 


They have been used by persons of cultivated 
tastes and refinement for 25 years. 
We Are Offering Unusual Opportunities to 
Reliable and Energetic Persons. 
If you wish to make big money: 


If you wish to utilize your spare time profitably: 


Or if you wish all-year round steady employ- 


ment—Opportunity knocks. 


agents terms. 


Write today for 
If you don't know how to sell, 
we will teach you. 


The Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 


Dept. H. C. 


The New ‘Winona Bob. 


Chicago, Ill. 


PUFFS! 


Set of cluster puffs, 
made of finest qual- 
ity French ringlet 
hair — abowt 25 
beautiful puff curls, 


$3.85 


Same of second 
quality hair 


New Winona 
— the very 
latest thing — of 
finest ringlet hair, 


| with comb attached 


so that it can be 


| easily adjusted to 


make a wonderful 


| eoiffure. 


$5.95 


Second quality 
hair, 


$3.50 


THE WINONA HAIR EMPORIUM 
6341 Champlain Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Have You a Good Memory? 


1. Who was Charles Lenox Red- 
mond? 


2. Did baptism alter the slave’s con- 


dition? 

3. Was the master liable to prosecu- 
tion for murdering a slave? 

4+. Who was the first American Ne- 
gro preacher iin the Methodist church? 

5. Who was the first Colored woman 
lawyer? 


Answers to Last Month’s Questions 

1. Why is North America better 
adapted for Commerce than South 
America? 

Ans.—Has better harbors. 

2. Which is warmer, the water at the 
top of a waterfall or that below? 

Ans.—Headwater below. 

3. Who was St. Benedict the Moor? 

Ans.—Negro Saint of the Catholic 
Church, Superior of the monastery of 
Santa Maria de Jesus at Palermo in the 
16th century. 

4. Who was the first president of Li- 
beria? 

Ans.—Joseph Jenkins Roberts. 

5. Who was David Walker? 

Ans.—First Negro to attack slavery 
through the press. 


THE DARK ROAD 
(Concluded) 

know now that mere dancing in any 
kind of a costume can’t change the 
heart of a lady. I wanted to be near 
you, Teen, so I took up dancing in 
hope that maybe some day I might be 
good enough to dance in your company 
And here I am. See,” he took a smal 
crumpled handkerchief from his pocket 
“T still have this.” 

That was fifteen years ago. The roa 
has been brighter since then as far : 
Teen is concerned for she is neve 
without work. Neither is Danny for that 
matter for a six year old edition of 
Teen and a ten year old Danny perform 
for the silver sheet under their father’s 
tuteledge, which keeps the elder Danny 
pretty busy. 

“Are you girls studying?” Teen asked. 

“T’ve taken two years from Miss 
Barbour,” Mauricette ventured, “and 
I’ve applied for a place in Bamfield’s 
Beauties, but it was filled up and there’s 
an awful long list of applicants ahead 
of me.” 

Mary Lee twisted the big blue diam- 
ond on her finger. “I don’t think Ill 
give this back, after all. Besides I 
really like housekeeping awfully well.” 


HERE AND THERE 
(Continued from page 6) 
and she knows I’ll do it, too.” 

Mothers more interested in lounge 
lizards and mah jong than in their 
homes and the women who neglect their 
children that they may earn money for 
finery are keeping the probation officers 
busy and working the Juvenile Courts 
overtime. 








